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FROM SHIP TO SHIP IN TRUE NAVAL STYLE: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BEING CARRIED BY JACKSTAY OFF MALTA. 
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visit to Malta he was called on by the Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsmwhere Abroad, 54d. (These reies apply as The Illustrated London News is registered a1 the G.P.O. as « newspaper.) 

















VERYONE is delighted at Princess Margaret's 

marriage. Indeed, it seems to have given 
more unqualified pleasure to the peopie of this 
country than any public event since the Queen’s 
Coronation. Nor is the confined to the 
people of Great Britain alone; it is shared by those 
of every Commonwealth country and probably by 
those of many other countries as well, particularly 
of the United States and the nations of Western 


with a vivid, vital interest in everything of the best 
that appeals to the youth 
of her own time—she has 
preserved the dignity of 
the Crown and shown 
herself ready to make 
great personal sacrifices 
for the sake of the 


is a symbol of the 
romantic dreams of 


kind, “live happily for 
ever after.” And though, 
in reality, it is not given 
to any of the children of 
mortality to do that, it 
is what we all, on 


said, like many other wise things, by Dr. Johnson. 


There is, indeed, nothing that so much seduces 
reason from vigilance as the thought of passing life 
with an amiable woman; and if all would happen as a 
lover fancies, I know not what other terrestrial happi- 
ness would deserve pursuit. But love and marriage are 
different states. Those who suffer evils together, and 
suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose that 


will not always be fair; we are not sure she will always 
be virtuous; and man cannot retain through life that 
respect and assiduity by which he pleases for a day 
or for a month. I do not, however, pretend that life 
has anything more to be desired than a prudent and 


And though life in this transitory world can never 
for anyone, as in fairy stories, be free of fret and 
trouble, the companionship of two partners, tried 
in the fires of life and brought together by true 
and lasting love, can be, and is, the best thing 
by far that life offers man or woman. To wish our 
Princess and her bridegroom—both so talented 





and full of character and courage—that enduring 
and growing happiness is the wish of every one 
of the Queen’s subjects. 

Every age has its own princess, every country. 
That of my generation,of young British men and 


eternal national wealth, prosperity and power— 
the rich heritage of Victorian and Edwardian 
England—found itself suddenly faced by an ordeal 
of imminent death and suffering such as had come 
the way of no generation of Englishmen since the 
days of the Black Death and the Viking invasions. 
Confronted by the long agony of the trenches, 
the youth of the first decade of the century fell 
back on an ideal which has been the salvation of 





Kitchener began his long career as a 


every great people in time of tribulation and trouble 
since the beginning of time—the ideal of duty. 


By the faces stripped by fire, 
By daylight’s dumb and crowded wire 
By moonlight’s lonely loathsome dead, 


That is theirs, and this thy part— 

Constant hold the English heart ! 
To the best of the non-combatants of the Britain 
of 1914-18, sick with misery and anxiety at the 
holocaust and suffering of youth in the trenches, 
that ideal appealed with a force equal to that of 
the young whose lot it was 

to march and die and bleed. 

Of that idealism and dedication to duty the then 


under the shadow of the wings of death and of 


seed pce tien 
in the \ 
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cover of her unassuming nature and natura] 
sweetness of disposition, to the burden of up. 
remitting duty that her lofty station has imposed 
on her. To the dead of her generation who gave 
their lives that Britain might live, she has been 
true through all the years that have followed, 
“To you,” wrote one of the soldier poets of that 
generation, 
With failing hands 

We throw the torch, 

Be yours to hold it high .. . 
That is just what the Princess Royal of England 
has done, never breaking 


guide and is now entering 
on her human heritage of 
happiness, remember, too, 
with gladness, the day of 
Princess Mary’s own 
wedding, close now on 
forty years ago. 
Perhaps of all the past 
princesses of England 
who have gone forth from 
the Sovereign’s palace to 
the woman’s supreme 
adventure of marriage, 
the one who most struck 
the imagination of her 
countrymen was the 
daughter of that most 
unromantic of kings, 


. written 
—in honour of her 
nuptials, while of her 


“ Th’ eclipse and glory of 
her kind,”’ he called her, and it was as such that she 
struck all her contemporaries, remaining engraved 
in their hearts, through all her later misfortunes, 
to her dying day. ‘‘ A company of young men of the 
Middle Temple,”’ wrote the author of the life of Sit 
Dudley Carleton, “ met together for supper; and 
when the wine went round the first man rose, and 
holding a cup in one hand and a sword in the other, 
pledged the health of this distressed Princess, the 
Lady Elizabeth; and having drunk, he kissed the 
sword, and laying hand upon it, took a solemn 
oath to live and die in her service. His ardour 
kindled the whole company. They all rose, and 
from one to another the cup and sword went round 
till each had taken the pledge.” The Queen of 
Hearts, men called Elizabeth; she was the mother 
of Prince Rupert of the Rhine and the ancestress 
of the lovely Princess who on the day this page is 
published will go to her wedding in Westminster 
Abbey. It seems fitting that we should remember 
her, and while we wish joy to the young Princess 
who is enshrined in our hearts, recall those who 
were also in their time enshrined in those of our 
forefathers. 
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MAY MORNING AT MAGDALEN BRIDGE. AS THE MAGDALEN COLLEGE CHOIR SINGS THE MAY MORNING HYMN FROM THE TOP OF THE TOWER, THE RIVER AND THE BRIDGE ARE CROWDED. 


Dawn on the First of May is one of Oxford's great annual occasions and all undergraduates— choristers their May morning hymn from the top of Magdalen tower. Too often 
soul or energy enough—get up (or stay up) to hear the dawn chorus of the Magdalen | this is a cold bleak experience, but the scene shown could hardly be more idyllic. 
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CRICKET—AND NWO POLITICS. THE FIRST MATCH OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR—THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S XI BATTING IN THE GROUNDS OF ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


On , Agel the South Africans played their first ust the Duke of landscape, but 444 runs were scored and 13 wickets fell in the one-day match, which South 
Necioli’s Xi tad'by rakes Mailber There were no banners and no demon in this blissful | Africa won by 224 for 5 against 220 for 8 (dec.). D. J. McGlow was tp scorer with 72. 


ENGLAND AND THE SPRING: MAY MORNING AT MAGDALEN BRIDGE; AND THE CRICKET SEASON BEGINS AT ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


- A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
RED LIGHT ON BLUE STREAK. 


reasonably intelligent military commentator. 


A mere half a century back there was scarcely 
this. People 


power of bullets fired 
through remarkable thick- 
nesses of timber and other 
substances he was giving a 


About that time we were 


that the first “ mark ”’ of the 
horse-artillery equipment, 
the 13- -pounder, was a 
superior gun to the field- 
artillery equipment, 

18-pounder. Some artillery- 
men proposed that the 


Mr. Balfour, 

specialist, chose the 
s0-geunder os Seid gun. All 
praise to his good sense! 

The other choice would have 
been disastrous. But the 
question was one which a 
Sap santas Ne 2a a 
his was capable of answering. 
No one has thought it odd 
that he proved right. 


My point is that the field 


oe 


THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE’S FIRST NUCLEAR AIR-TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILE: THE GAR-11 NUCLEAR FALCON (LEFT) 


* these are Falcon 
7 ft. 


fortifications in the First 
World War. But science 
and war could easily be 
mated and there was nothing in the former which 
could not be instantly grasped, not only by trained 
officers but by the parliamentary 
of Service 

The new state of affairs has been in 
my mind during the recent controversy on the 
subject of the missile known as Blue Sireak and 
especially the debate in the House of Commons. 


I asked a clear-minded and unbiased soldier to 
summarise his view of what had happened. He 
said he could give only a tentative answer. This 
was in two parts. First, he thought the decision 
to use Blue Streak and to install it in fixed 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


launching sites was correct at the time it was 
taken, but that he felt, without being sure, that a 


seals ts double whether any nation eutside the 
United States and Russia could continuously 


Pai ncaa mle am it «coma 


From it, to the 
use for some years, but the 


just over 200 Ib. and can be carried by F-102A all-weather jet interceptor aircraft. 


afford the effort. I find myself in general agree- 
ment with these views. 


These considerations emphasise gg I have 
written on the change of a’ 
ject” to-day has to be launched into a ae of 
channels, political, technical, and financial. To 
some extent the same thing occurred in the past, 
but with one great difference: in the old days 
everybody in the different channels knew what 
was happening, whereas now each has to go to 
another channel or several for first principles. 
Research itself is much more complex and likely, 
if not certain, to be checked at a greater number 
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of ints. And whereas in those 
happier days a C.1.G.S., for exanple, 
could snap out an answer to a qu: stion 
about where he was going an’ how 
far he had gone, it would require a 
superman to do so in present conditions, 


ae Ee eee te 
An infinite amount of theorising js 
possible. There is no definite point at which one 
SS Hence 
the baffling delays which contribute to the process 
eS that of . Let it 
be admitted that Government departments are 
y teery gnaw a that a systems of committes 
is often inconclusive, that red tape is still one of 
the features of officialdom. All this said, the 
difficulties are enormous. If, however, the job of 
turning out the weapon is hard, one other rile is 
by comparison easy. It is that of critic. He can 
confine himself to pointing out that things have 
gone wrong. He need not 
even say where, when, or 

how. 


In this particular instance 
we cam see more or less 
clearly the factor which so 


which there is no reason to 
doubt, the situation was 
ugly. It will remain so for 
some time to come, what- 
ever be the next steps -— 
even if they prove 
expectedly lucky, as the last 
were unexpectedly unfortu- 
nate. 


It does not follow that 


Brown, the Opposition 
spokesman on these affairs, 
said dramatically that he 
had lost friends by his sense 


before the end of his speech 
it looked as though Mr. 


now that Blue Streak was 
out. This was described by 
a — as a courageous 


retreat. Are politicians to 
be exempt from the old 
rule that the loss of friends 
is merely a _ personal 
matter which should not 
count against the dictates 
of conscience? Mr. Brown's 
has done him so much 
honour that it would be a pity if they parted 


company. 


I have come to the end of my space. | 
hope I shall have an opportunity later on to 
return to the subject and discuss the future. 
The passing reference to the air-launched missile 
Skybolt was in .itself of interest, since we 
are likely to be tied to some such weapon in 
the near future. in, the event and the 
debate about it will revive the controversy 
about the respective size of the financial slice 
allotted to conventional and nuclear forces. Al! 
this must wait. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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THE VATICAN, 
ROME, ITALY. 
POPE JOHN XXIII 


OF BENEDICTIONS 
Ou APRIL 2%. THE 
CONDUCTOR WAS 
MASSIMO FRBCCIA_ 








exposure. A team of 12 French, 7 
supplying equipment for the experiments. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


y Y On ch Edinburgh spent a busy 
OFF MALTA. THE BARGE CARRYING THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH DRAWING an " ‘i 
ALONGSIDE H.MS. BULWARK, DURING COMMANDO LANDING EXERCISES. during an anti-submarine a a finally in H.MS. 














SPEEDBOAT. MRS. DUFFIN AND ANOTHER SON, BOTH OF THEM 
WATER-SKIERS, WERE WOT AVAILABLE AT THE Time. 


ROME, ITALY. THE IMMENSE NEW BUILDING RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED, If A FASHIONABLE 
QUARTER OF THE CAPITAL, FOR THE USE OF THE ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTRY. HITHERTO THE ITALIAN 
FOREIGN MINISTRY HAS BEEN HOUSED IN THE PALAZZO CHIGI. 


RHODES. VISITING THE FILMING, IN THE ISLAND, OF 
“ THE GUNS OF NAVARONE ”: (L. TO R.) EX-QUEEN MOTHER 
HELEN OF RUMANIA: KING PAUL OF THE HELLEWES; PRIN- 
CESS MARGARET OF RUMANIA; QUEEN FREDERIKA; AND 
THE ACTOR, MR. ANTHONY QUINN (IN GERMAN UNIFORM). 
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ENGLISH POLITICS THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 
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BOOK about Garvin arouses many memories. 
No one who worked for him ever found him 
other than one of the most helpful, generous, and 
courteous of editors. He always knew what he 
wanted, and if he did not get it, the offender’s 


“THE OBSERVER AND J. L. GARVIN, 1908-1914.” 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


The position of the Press in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the First World War is not easy 
for a later generation to understand. Admittedly 
there was no wireless competition, but its political 


a 


i: e has been greatly exaggerated: two years 





attention was certainly drawn to the fact, but 





THE MAN WHO RESCUED THE OBSERVER FROM DECLINE AND BUILT IT INTO OWE OF THE GREAT 
NEWSPAPERS OF THIS CENTURY: J. L. GARVIN, WHOSE EDITORSHIP FROM 1908 TO 1914 IS THE SUBJECT 
OF THE BOOK HERE REVIEWED BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


in a manner at which it was impossible to take 
offence even if it admitted of no question. What 
was not always realised by the general public, 
though it is well brought out in these pages, was 
the immense pains which Garvin took with his 
articles, for they were based upon an omnivorous 
reading of the foreign Press: at one time they 
were the only British newspaper articles which 
were translated in full for Hitler to read. Of course 
he had his foibles, one of which seems to have 
been to go to his office as rarely as possible, and 
another was to object to his proprietor entering it 
at all. Few of his regular contributors ever set 
foot in The Observer building, and their discussions 
with their editor were usually conducted over a 
very excellent meal in the grill-room of the Hyde 
Park Hotel. At any rate, in his later years 
Garvin did his own writing entirely at Beaconsfield. 


He had his lighter side, and for many years 
there was a story going the rounds to the effect 
that he once called for Northcliffe at Carmelite 
House to go out to lunch, and as the two men got 
out of the lift Garvin solemnly raised his hat to 

“Why do you do that?” asked 
. “* Because,” came the reply, “ for 
all I know he may be the editor of The Times by 
the time we get back from lunch.”” His con- 
versation was brilliant, but, as with Charles 
Maurras, all one could do was to listen. 


Unfortunately, little of this appears in Dr. 
Gollin’s book. We have had accounts of the six 
momentous which he covers from every 
point-of-view save that of Fleet Street, which he 
now gives us, and for that alone this volume 
would be of value. For the rest, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the Trustees of The 

were ill-advised to entrust the writing 
of it to a foreigner, however painstaking and 
erudite, for the author has not the feel of the 
period: his narrative is cold with distance, and his 
characters never come alive. Macaulay once 
expressed the opinion that Johnson wrote on 
politics “ like a man who has never been out of 
his study,” but Swift “ like one who has passed 
his whole life in the midst of public business ”’; 
the present author recalls Johnson rather than 
Swift. Admittedly, his task was not an easy one 
in any case, since for some unaccountable reason 
his brief was to record a mere six years in the 
middle of the life of a man who still had more 
than twenty-five years of journalistic and literary 
activity before him. The result only too often 
is to convey the impression that Dr. Gollin is 
uncertain whether his first duty is to The Observer 
or to its editor. 


before the present work begins, the Conservative 
Party had received 
the most crushing 
defeat in its history, 
although it enjoyed 
the overwhelming 
support of the Press. 
As for the Sunday 
newspaper, it was 
unknown, at any rate 
outside London, in 
any respectable 
household where 
the staple fare at the 
week-end was the 
weekly review—a 
state of affairs of 
which Garvin took 
full advantage when 
he was editor of the 
Outlook. The weekly 
reviews were pub- 
lished on a Saturday 
morning, and were 
read over the week- 
end by those who 
had either received 
them by post (there 
were Sunday 
deliveries of letters in 
those far-off days) or 
had bought them on 
their way home from 
their offices on Saturday afternoon, while in an age 
when the Victorian 
sabbath was still observed 
there was plenty of time 
to peruse a weekly from 
cover to cover before Mon- 
day morning. In these 
circumstances, pace Dr. 
Gollin, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the 
Sunday newspaper carried ‘ 
as much weight as the 
serious weekly. 


Of one thing there can 
surely be no dispute, and 
it is that the years 
covered by this book are 
among the most in- 
glorious in the history of 
the Conservative Party. 
It had received the con- 
fidence of the electorate 
from 1886 to 1900, with 
a three-year break, with 
a remarkable constancy, 
because it gave sufficient 
evidence of its honesty in 
the cause of the common- 
weal, and it was not 
until the death of Lord 
Salisbury that its popu- 
larity began to wane. 
Under Ambur Balfour it 
gradually lost its national 
character and fell under 
the influence of sectional 
interests. The confidence 
of the ing-man was 
alienated and turned into 
suspicion, first of the in- 
fluence of the Church of 

in education, 
and then of South African 
and British capitalists. In 
effect, the Party lost the 
confidence of the people 
on the day when it laid 
itself open to the charge 
that it was engaged in 
a capitalist conspiracy, 
and it did not regain 


that confidence until, many years later, it 


cleared itself of the aforesaid suspicion. On 
the date on which Dr. Gollin begins his 
narrative it was in Opposition, and on that 
on which he closes his book it was still in 


By A. M. GOLLIN.* 





Opposition, having lost two General Elections 
in the interval. 


It would be kinder to draw a veil over the 
Party’s career from 1906 to the outbreak of 
the First World War, but this much must be said, 
that under the influence of those with whom the 
author deals, it alternated from stupidity to 
factiousness, and from factiousness to stupidity 
Whether Lloyd George's Budget was rejected by 
the House of Lords from pure panic, or in the 
interests of Tariff Reform, is now of no great 
importance, and whether it was wise to hand the 
Party over bound hand and foot to the goodwill 
and pleasure of Edward Carson, need not now be 
argued; but this much is clear, and it is that the 
Conservative leaders had wandered far from 
the principles of Toryism when for party 
purposes they strained the Constitution, and for 
the sake of a faction disputed the sovereignty 
of Parliament almost to the point of civil 
war, thus threatening the very existence of 
the nation. 


The intrigues recorded in this volume made no 
appeal to the masses. The Tories of an earlier age, 
men like Lord Shaftesbury, Richard Oastler, and 
J. R. Stephens, had always been the champion of the 
small man, and, as we have seen, the working-classes 
had never identified the Conservative Party with 
the “ bosses "’; there were even instances of this as 
late as 1906 when, in the great defeat of that year, 
such constituencies as Hoxton and Stepney returned 
Conservative Members to Westminster. The 
activities of Garvin and his friends meant nothing 
to the “ little man,”’ who much preferred the policy 
of Lloyd George, which was leading him to 
the Welfare State. In fine, this was one of 
those occasions in the history of the Conservative 
Party when, as Disraeli remarked, its leaders 


“MR. GARVIN GIVING IDEAS TO THE TORY PARTY”: A BRILLIANT CARICATURE BY SIR MAX 
BEERBOHM. GARVIN USED THE OBSERVER AS A WEAPON FOR THE UNIONISTS AND HIS 
INFLUENCE WAS WIDE IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLES BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The illustrations from the book,“ The Observer and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914,” are reproduced by courtesy of 


the publishers, Oxford U: 


preserve the institutions of the country as they do 
their pheasants, merely in order to destroy them 
“ The Observer and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914. A Study in 
a Great Editorship.” By A. M. Gollin. Illus. (Oxford; 4s. 
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NEANDERTHAL MEN IN THE HEART-LAND OF HUMAN 


EVOLUTION : 


DISCOVERIES AT SHANIDAR CAVE, IN 


NORTHERN IRAQ. 


By PROFESSOR RALPH S. SOLECKI, of Columbia University, N.Y. 





The expedition which Professor Solecki describes 
was sponsored by the Smit I 
Jt was supported by grants from the American 
Philosophical Society, the William Bayard Cutting 
Travelling Fellowship of Columbia ogy eno the 
National Science F 
Institution, and the eatae 4 Foundation for 
Anthropological Research. The Ivaq Petroleum Co. 
Lid., lent material aid and assistance. The field 
personnel included the author and his wife (Dr. Rose 
L. Solechi) ; Philip Smith, and George Maranjian. 
The archaological work began at Shanidar in 
1951 when the author led a small expedition on behalf 
of the Iraq Directorate-General of Antiquities. Work 
was continued in 1953, the second season. During 
the 1956-57 agp an open village site called Zawi 
Chemi ted simultaneously with 
Shanidar Cave. Ft a in cultural material 
and carbon-14 dates (10,870 and t0,600 years old) 
were found between both sites. 
Photographs by Professor Solecki. 








HREE adult Neanderthal 

skeletons were found in 1957 
in Shanidar Cave, northern Iraq, 
representing a very significant 
addition to human palzontology 
These finds, made by the Third 
Shanidar Expedition, will bring 
us closer to an understanding 
of this pre-Homo sapiens race. 
They apparently disa 
from the face of the earth about 
40,000 years ago. The Shanidar 
skeletons are a welcome addition 
to our slim store of well-preserved 
and authenticated finds. Indeed, 
last season’s work places Shani- 
dar Cave among the more im- 
portant Early Man sites. In 
western Asia, it is second only 
to the site of Mt. Carmel, in 
Palestine, in Upper Pleistocene 
hominid remains. The skeletons 
are understandably an important 
addition to the already well- 
known later age archzological 
treasures of the Republic of Iraq. 

Neanderthal man, the name 
given to this type of fossil 
hominid as the resdlt of a dis- 
covery in Germany just over 
100 years ago, appears to have 
ranged very widely in antiquity. 
Knowing no political boundaries, 
this hunter-gatherer roamed over 
Europe, western Asia and 
northern Africa. In Asia, his 
bones were found as far east as 
Samarkand, although the type 
of stone tools he used have been 
identified in India. The stone 
age culture with which Neander- 


thal man is associated is called pig), A MAP SHOWENS THE LOCATION OF THE SRANIDAR CAVE, I WINCH THE ERANDERTRAL SEBLETENS 
WERE FOUND; AND INSET, NORTHERN IRAQ WITH THE AREA OF THE DETAILED MAP SHADED. 


Mousterian, after the type find 
site at Le Moustier in the famous 
Dordogne region of France. Nearly 
all of the Neanderthal skeletal finds have been 
made in caves. Open, unprotected sites are 
notoriously poor for the preservation of bones, 
unless favoured by special soil conditions: There 
are some disadvantages in cave archeology. One 
of these is the possibility of rockfalls. All of 
the individuals represented at Shanidar had been 
killed at varying depths under rockfalls, or ceiling 
collapses. Thus, the same débris which made the 
archzological work at times slow and tedious at 
Shanidar, proved to-be a blessing in disguise. 

We were exceedingly fortunate to have the 
stratigraphically youngest of the three skeletons 
described here dated by the carbon-14 method. 
This find, called Shanidar I, an arthritic, one- 
armed cripple, was dated about 46,000 years old 
by this marvellous new process. 

Apart from the significance of the skeletal 
remains, Shanidar Cave is important for its long 
series of prehistoric occupations. This is especially 
noteworthy in a country better known for its 
ancient civilisations in the Fertile Crescent area 
to the south. 

The cave, which was the home of the Neander- 
thals, as well as of their successors, is in a pictur- 
esque setting in the Zagros Mountains (Figs. 1, 
6 and 9). It lies at an altitude of 2500 ft. It has 





all of the welcome attributes of a good shelter, 
albeit an airy one. The cave is comparatively 
dry and well-protected from the weather, with a 
sunny southern exposure. Water is plentiful 
nearby. Even to-day, some seven families of 
Kurdish-speaking shepherds find the cave large 
enough to contain them and their livestock during 
the winter months. They live in small individual 
homes—shelters of brush and sticks—in reality, 
homes within a home. Their animals are penned 
in corrals and shelters within the cover of the cave. 

The excavation, sunk in the centre of the floor 
area, was graduated dowm.in steps to a total depth 
of 45 ft. (Fig. 5). Im surface area, the excavation 
measured 20 ft. to 30 &. wide and 60 ft. Jong. 
The artifacts and skelet t but 
part of the story at Shanider Collected also were 
faunal remains, represented by the cast-off bones 
of ancient meals, as well as the shells of molluscs, 
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This find was studied in Baghdad by Dr. Muzaffer 
Senyiirek, of Ankara University. 

Shanidar I was found when it was decided to 
remove a threatening bulge of earth in the cast 
wall of the excavation. The skull, which was 
uncovered first, was discovered at a depth of 
14.5 ft. in the top part of the Mousterian layer, 
its vault crushed under a stone. Dr. T. Dale 
Stewart, of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
later examined the remains in Baghdad, said that 
it was a male about forty years old. We were 
puzzled by the marked worn character of the 
upper and lower front teeth. The probable ex. 
planation of this was not learned until it was 
realised that the right arm and shoulder were 
never fully developed. Furthermore, according 
to Dr. Stewart, the same arm had beeg 
amputated at the elbow, an extremely early 
example of primitive surgery. The likelihood jg 
that this individual used his teeth to supplement 
his one good arm. We are reminded of the Eskimos, 
who -used their teeth extensively in leather 
working. 

This Neanderthal was not caught by the full 
force or weight of the rockfall. If he had, there 

would have been little to recover. He had fallen 
at full length, his left arm folded protectively 

across his chest. A low heap of 
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(After Solecki, in the Smithsonian Institution Annual Report.) 


and soil samples. In the latter were found fossil 
pollen grains. All of these materials, when studied 
and brought together in a final analysis, will give 
us a chronology of climatic and environmental 
conditions upon which we can cast our drama of 
human occupation at Shanidar. 

The Neanderthal skeletons lay in the oldest 
of the four major culture layers outlined, the 
Mousterian layer. These layers, identified in the 
western European terminology of prehistory, are 
from top to bottom called: Recent to Neolithic, 
Mesolithic or very late Upper Palzolithic (Zarzi in 
Iraq), Upper Paleolithic (Baradostian in Iraq), 
and Middle Palzolithic (Mousterian). A series of 
sixteen carbon-14 dates were obtained from Shani- 
dar Cave. The oldest of these is 50,000 years B.P. 
(Before the Present). This date was measured 
from a carbon sample from a hearth in the upper 
part of the Mousterian layer. At Shanidar it 
marks the present limit of the range of dating by 
this method. 

The first adult Neanderthal from Shanidar 
Cave, Shanidar I, was missed by the excavation 
shaft of 1953 by the close margin of less than a 
foot and a half (Figs. 2, 4 and 5). During the 
latter season, an infant skeleton was recovered in 
the same layer at a lower level, at about 26 ft. 


RE si 


portable-sized stones was found 
over his remains. It was pre- 
sumably a cairn made by the 
survivors of the rockfall, or his 
kin. Thus, in death, he merited 
some respect. Burial rites were 
observed among this race else- 
where. They probably tried to 
protect his body from scavenging 
animals, whose grisly work was 
apparent from the disarrange- 
ment of some of the bones. 
Shanidar I was probably 
not very handsome, even by 


Middle Palzolithic standards 
(Figs. 8 and ro). His features 
were asymetric. The left side 


of his face and the upper part 
of his head bore extensive bony 
scar tissue. This pointed to 
some extreme disfigurement. 
Because of his disabilities, he 
probably kept close to the cave 
hearth, performing useful duties, 
possibly as a fire-tender, tool- 
maker, or the like. His death, 
as well as the death of the others, 


of caveman’s life were not out 
of doors. In this mantrap at 
Shanidar Cave, the hazards of 
primitive existence were capable 
of reaching into the very hearth 
area 
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Another adult (Shanidar III) 
(Fig. 5) was found just about 
9 ft. away from Shanidar I, 
towards the front of the cave. 
It lay at a slightly lower level, 
ata depth of 17.5 ft., in a small 
pocket of mixed earth and stones, 
This individual had been caught 
in a rockfall earlier than the 
one which killed Shanidar I. The 
upper part of his body had been 
smashed. Only a few scattered 
teeth evidenced his skull. His 
crushed and broken lower torso 
and parts of his lower limbs were all that remained 
relatively intact for field descripton. 

Almost directly opposite these two Neanderthals 
in the west wall of the excavation was discovered 
the skull of the other Shanidar Neanderthal adult 
(Shanidar IT). It was quite an accidental find, wholly 
unexpected. The discovery came about in the last 
days of excavation. In order to present a clean wall 
profile for final drawing and photography, I had 
ordered the wall be scraped clean its entire 60-ft. 
length. Half-way in the process, the workman's 
trowel grated across two or three teeth at a depth 
of 23 ft. The unbelievable came true, and by a 
very close shave, we had recovered still another 
Neanderthal. He had been caught, like the others, 
under a rockfall. I estimate that this fatal 
accident happened at least 60,000 years ago. 

The Shanidar Neanderthals lived at Shanidar 
Cave in the first cold phase of the last great 
glaciation (Wiirm I in the Alpine sequence), and 
very likely into the beginning of the warmer phase 
following this cold phase. Then as though some- 
one wiped the slate clean, this race left Shanidar 
for good. This happened about 45,000 or slightly 
less years ago. They were replaced by the bearers 
of a new culture with the vastly superior stone 
technology of the Upper [Continued opposite. 
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showed that all of the dangers, 
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THE ONE-ARMED CRIPPLE OF SHANIDAR: A HUMAN STORY OF 46,000 YEARS AGO. 
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. THE DIKCOVERY OF SHANIDAR 1 SKULL, AN ARTHRITIC OWE-ARMED NEANDERTHALER OF ABOUT 46.000 YEARS ACO IT WAS POUND WHILE REMOVING A DANGEROUS OVERHANG 


Continued.} Paleolithic period. There is an wanes hiatus of about bearers of the sien Palzolithic culture had a hand in making the Shanidar 
11,000 years between the Upper Palzolithic and the Middle Paleolithic Neanderthals quit this station. No skeletal remains of this Upper Palzolithic 
or Mousterian periods at Shanidar Cave, on the basis of present carbon-14 man, presumably Homo sapiens in type, have yet been found at Shanidar. 
dates. Until this is clarified in the future, we can not say rightly that the | The Shanidar Neanderthals were apparently an enclave [Continued overleaf 
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IN THE SHANIDAR CAVE—ONE OF ASIA’S RICHEST NEANDERTHAL SITES. 


FIG. 5. LOOKING DOWN INTO THE EXCAVATION FROM THE OPPOSITE VIEWPOINT 
TO FIG. 4. THE NUMBERS REFER TO THE THREE ADULT NEANDERTHAL SKELETONS. 


FIG. 7. WITH HIS FEET DANGLING OVER THE 45-FT.-DEEP EXCAVATION PIT, MR. TARIQ MUTWALLI FIG. 8. EXTINCT FOR 40,000 YEARS—BUT NOT UNCARED-FOR: THE SHANIDAR | 
IS PREPARING THE CASTS CONTAINING THE SKELETON AND FEET OF SHANIDAR I. ee iH 


Consinned. toma enetedte catitiaitin iia tnt anit aa iia a nei aealiin attte On hen ete 
Mt. Carmel skeletons from the caves of Tabun and Skhul. The Tabun skeletons The humanly advanced Skhul skeletons have been a very knotty problem 
are relatively primitive in character, while the Skhul skeletons have strong ever since their discovery. How to explain a population such as this only 
Homo-sapiens characters in their make-up. The Shanidar Neanderthals 600 miles away from Shanidar, in an earlier postulated [Continued opposite 
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NEANDERTHAL MAN’S “WINDOW ON THE WORLD”; AND “NANDY’S” SKULL. 


FIG. 9. LIKE A GREAT “ PICTURE 
WINDOW” OPENING ON THE 
GREATER ZAB VALLEY: THE 
} ENTRANCE OF SHANIDAR CAVE, 


Continued.| time horizon, is a 
puzzle. However, at least one 
authority is inclined to place 


that some clarification of this 
problem will be forthcoming 
after the Shanidar Cave 
is an inkling of the nature 
of the problem regarding Nean- 

in the Near East. 
The outlines are being drawn 
into focus through a haze 
which is being dissipated with 
each new find. It is fully 
expected that after the 
archeological and related 
studies are completed at Shani- 
dar, we will be in a firmer 


(Right.) FIG. 10. “NANDY "—THE 
NICKNAME GIVEN TO SHANIDAR I 
SKULL—AS IT WAS FOUND, 
KILLED AND CRUSHED BY A 
ROCKFALL. 
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ie | THE PROPOSAL FOR A CHANNEL BRIDGE. 
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HE DECK OF THE BRIDGE SHOWING 
E VEHICULAR AND RAIL TRACKS, 
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ACROSS THE CHANNEL'BY BRIDGE OR TUNNEL? SOME PROJECTS FOR A ROAD AND 5k 


The possibility of constructing a bridge or tunnel across the English Channel as against a proposal for a road or combined road and rail tunnel with # 
has been recently given increasingly great attention by the British and French tracks, with motor traffic carried on the upper level—for technical and fina 
Governments, and by British, French and American companies. Rival proposals reasons. The main technical reason is that a railway tunnel raises no probié 
for a bridge or tunnel have been put before the international Channel Tunnel of ventilation, single-track tunnels being self-ventilated by the trains pa 
Study Group of experts. Among the tunnel projects is one for a £109,000,000 through them. The cost of a railway tunnel would be about half that of a bri 
twin tunnel system Oe ee ee ee and it would earn more than a road tunnel. The bridge would be a j 
Mr LF. A. g'Eslanges, Dxitish spokesman of the study group, said that work British, French and American venture. It would be 110 ft. wide, with a 
could begin within two years on this tunnel, and the group is in favour of it— lane motor highway, two rail tracks and separate tracks for cyclists 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of Mr. M. 
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K BETWEEN BRITAIN AND FRANCE—NOW A SUBJECT OF THE GREATEST ATTENTION. 


wr-cyclists. With a height of about 200 ft. it would allow the passage 
emeath of large liners. Among the advantages claimed for a bridge as 
ast a tunnel are that an underground journey of about 25 miles is un- 
nt; that risks of fire or ventilation failure are great in tunnels of this 
ogth; and that all types of road or rail traffic can be accommodated on a 
iMge structure without any interruption to free flow. It has been objected, 
the other hand, that traffic on a bridge would be affected by bad weather 
ts and fog, for example) and that the cost would be about twice as much 
M. Inst. T., Principal Officer (Administration) British Transport Commission. 


as a tunnel, an enormous amount of steel being required. It has been calculated 
that the train journey through a 32-mile electrified tunnel would take about 35 
minutes, and the importance to the defence of Western Europe of such incredibly 
rapid communication between two countries of the Western bloc cannot be 
over-emphasised. In the words of Mr. M. A. Cameron, Principal Officer (Admini- 
stration), British Transport Commission, a Channel tunnel would be “ an 
unqualified benefit not only to the two countries at either end of it, but to the 
whole free world.” 
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the eyes. Sounds proper to a garden are, of 
course, bird-song and, if possible, the quiet splash 
and chuckle of running water. The restrained 
purr and click of an old-fashioned man-pushed or 
pony-drawn lawn-mower is quite an agreeable 
sound. also to a garden are human voices 
provided they be pitched, like Cordelia’s, “ ever 
soft, gentle and low’! 


And if the eye be catered for and fhe ear at 
least respected, the nose should not be left out of 
account; other things being equal, the fragrant 
varieties of all kinds of flowers and foliage should 
be preferred. 


But the quiet and the fragrance of our 
gardens have, during the last three or 
four decades, been utterly shattered and 
dissipated by one of the horrors—sorry, 
no doubt I meant wonders—of science: 
to wit, the small interrial combustion 
engine. This only very moderately 
ingenious contrivance not only helps us 
to save time we have nothing important 
to do with in getting from a place 
where we are comfortable to one where 
we are not; it enables us to do quickly 
work which, perhaps, had better be done 
slowly. The internal combustion engine, 
a its most abominable forms, has invaded 

the garden as the motive power of lawn- 
mowers and cultivators. And thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of th of g 
which were formerly havens of peace are 
now little hells of nerve-sha noise 
and offensive, more or less toxic, fumes. 





Hitherto the only way to avoid this 
frightfulness while getting the benefit of 
mechanical power in mowing lawns has 


been to use a mains-powered electric “oe the fist timein my We 1 have » garden machine tool which is just what i 


lawn-mower. But owing to the fact that 
this entails dragging about scores of 

of cable, it is possible only on absolutely 
unimpeded lawns of — regular shape. 


But now there is good news: it seems possible, 
even likely, that 1960 will see the beginning of 
silence and f restored to the garden. 
For a couple of weeks I have been using a power- 
driven lawn-mower as efficient as the very best 
motor-mowers, as quiet as a well-oiled hand- 
pushed machine, easier to handle and manceuvre 
than either, and emitting no evil smells and no 
fumes. 


It is not my intention as a general thing to 
write of tools and machines on this page. A real 
gardener with a pointed stick can do more than the 
best-equipped garden mechanic in the 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


QUIET, PLEASE! 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


machines, that is, as good as you can buy. The 
same is true of the chassis. The power element 
consists of a 12-volt accumulator much like a car 
battery, but with nine instead of seven plates per 
cell, driving an electric motor about as large as the 
starter-motor on a medium-sized car. These are 
housed under a cover of seemly finish and sleekness. 


Of the motor there is nothing much to be 
said excepting that it works like a charm and, 
oh uncovenanted mercy ! that you leave it alone. 
The maintenance of small internal combustion 
engines wastes much time, covers the hands with 
filth, and ruins the temper; moreover, it generally 
fails to eliminate starting, and re-starting, trouble, 
and breakdowns. Electric motors do not even 
have to be oiled: presumably their bearings are 
grease-packed for life. As for fuel, you cannot 
run out of it as you run out of petrol, or get the 





The Webb Bat 


Battery \wnmower, 
this page. The prize is 09 7s. 64, pg S6. uschase ton. 


mixture wrong as you do for the two-stroke engine. 
The fuel is laid on to your house by the Electricity 
Board and all you have to do is to put a supply 
into the accumulator. 


The accumulator requires maintenance: it con- 
sists in occasionally putting a few drops of distilled 
water into the cells. As far as I can see, this new 
mower is about as much trouble to keep going 
as my wrist-watch. 


In normal working on a lawn mowed once a 
week the Webb battery lawn-mower draws 15 amps 
of current: 15 amps at 12 volts is 180 watts. 
Supposing your electricity to cost you about 


1jd. a unit, count- 
ing fixed charges, 








We have about 
an acre of 
here, but some of it is paddock or orchard 
and cut with a rotary scythe machine. There 
are two lawns needing a mower: one is about 
400 square yards and planted irregularly with 
trees and shrubs. I find it takes me fifty minutes 
to mow with the new machine, without effort 
and in blessed quiet! The other, more regular, 
lawn is 200 square yards and more or less free 
from obstacles: it takes twenty minutes. It 
looks as if the cost of mowing my lawns by 
electricity will be rather under 4s. a year, or ss, 
allowing for a 20 per cent. loss of efficiency 
in charging. 





‘ The machine has three controls: a 
‘4 master switch which, off, makes the 
im machine safe, and, on, makes it ready 
for use; and a pull-up lever for the fingers 
on each handle. operate Bowden 
cables to the spring-loaded switches which 
enable the motor to draw current. One 
gives you slow speed, the other fast. On 
a fully-charged battery the mower will 
run for two and a half hours—rather 
longer, in fact, but in the last fifteen 
minutes there is some loss of power. 
There is no wrestling with the machine, 
no battle between you and the power 
unit. You pull up the lever and off you 
go; you let go the lever and the mower 
stops—no running into things because 
of momentum, there is a distinct braking 
effect. The machine is provided with a 
two-wheel carrying axle, which can either 
be kept mounted and kicked into position 
when wanted for use; or it can be detached 
—without unscrewing anything! This 
is for wheeling the mower over gravel 
paths, or into and out of its shed. 


Recharging arrangements are very 
simple. You have a small battery charger 
mounted on the shed wall and connected 
to the mains. It is provided with a 
carelessness-proof plug which will go into the 
socket on the machine only the right way up. So 
you simply plug this in, remove the plastic cover 
over the battery, unscrew the cell plugs so that 
the cells can ‘‘ gas” freely while charging; and 
switch on. If you have used the mower for, say, 
one hour, during which time the average discharge 
has been at the rate of 15 amps.—it is higher at 
each new start, but there are also pauses when it 
is nil—you have to put back 15 ampére-hours plus 
a 20 per cent. margin for losses; you charge at 
3 amps., so the battery should be on charge for 
six hours. From dead flat the battery takes 
fifteen hours to recharge at 3 amps. Incidentally, 
the makers claim that the battery will last five 
years if properly maintained. 





world. But I regard the advent of the 
Webb battery-driven lawn-mower as an 


event of major ape in gardening, 
since it can mean the restoration of 


silence and fragrance to the garden: so on the 


I am making an exception. 


It has long been realised that the 
ideal traction motor is the electric 
motor: it is virtually silent; it req 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


oe ee enn eet ati ate 
and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at conte or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 





no dirty, greasy, evil-smelling fuel; its Sui 
mechanical efficiency is relatively high; 
above all, unlike that clumsy con- 
traption which moves our motor-cars, 
the electric motor requires no clutch 
to convey the motion to the driven 


ae! 


bscription Department. 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


Published at 2/6 Weekly 


it; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


I have, in my time, used a great 
many different kinds of garden 
machine tools. Many of them are 
ingenious and do help one to get a 
lot of work done. But all of them are 
disagreeable things to use, all of them 
require tiresome kinds of maintenance, 
and all of them go wrong. Perhaps 
this new one may go wrong, but I 
don’t see how it can. 


Using it, I can honestly say that 
for the first time in my life I have a 
garden machine tool which is just 
what it ought to be, hardly more 








parts, since the coupling between the £2 menthe 6 annie Sammie trouble to look after than a hoe, 
rotor and stator of the motor itself is ws 8 ae wae <<" ae no quiet, efficient and cheap to run. As 
the most flexible of all “‘ clutches,” an — a I said above—an epoch in gardening, 
electrical field of force. i i.e — at least that is my opinion. Can 
rm ’ Great Britain and Eire i B ° H | ‘ ° we now look forward to (a) culti- 

The new Webb lawn-motor isa 14-in. — - - (or $19.50) (or $10.50) (or $10.00) vators driven by the same means 
machine; doubtless there will later be USA, “er $11.50 1.00 and, (b) take-offs from the prin- 
larger and smaller models. Of its Elsewhere abroad - ae vw © lll dik. cipal machines to drive hedge- 














grass- 
cutting parts nothing need be said but 
that they are more or less the same 
as on this manufacturer's conventional 





ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


cutters and spraying machinery . . . 
all as quietly as we can now mow 
the lawn ? 
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A HOME FOR HEROES: 
THE BOVINGTON TANK MUSEUM 


A PEERLESS ARMOURED CAR OF 1917. IT WEIGHED NEARLY 6 TONS AND CARRIED A CREW 
OF FOUR AT 18 MPH. 


A MOTOR-CYCLE TRACTOR: THE GERMAN KLEINES KETTENRAD.SD.KFZ2. THE MUSEUM 
CONTAINS TANKS FROM MANY NATIONS. 


The Museum of Tanks at Bovington Camp, > Sot, om Sn aioe 
historian and the interested visitor a fascinating glimpse the 

the tank from its early days. ih cnadttinete 
a hundred examples of armoured vehicles, drawn from 
the First World War many people had suggested the sui i 

version of the caterpillar tractor, such as the Ruston Hornsby tractor seen here, 
for military purposes. For centuries men like Leonardo da Vinci had been 
designing armoured vehicles which never left the drawing board. It was the 
introduction of the caterpillar track and the high-speed internal-combustion 





THE FIRST TANK OF ALL: “ LITTLE WILLIE” WHICH IS KEPT NOW IN A PLACE OF HONOUR AT THE 
MUSEUM OF TANKS AT BOVINGTON CAMP. 


ONE OF THE LAST TANKS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR: A MK. VY. THEY HELPED TO BRING ABOUT 
THE FINAL DEFEAT OF GERMANY IN FRANCE. 


GOLIATH: A GERMAN REMOTE-CONTROLLED MINIATURE TANK WHICH WAS LOADED WITH 
EXPLOSIVES AND RADIO-CONTROLLED TO ITS TARGET—OR TO ITS DAVID. 


Tt was the then Mr. Winston Churchill 
t of 


ee FTE cctnetotnt 
Bovington Museum was started on a scra 
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S far as I am aware, none of us in the West 
have any difficulty in enjoying Chinese 
sculpture; by that I mean sculpture of the quality 
of the three pieces illustrated here, not the 
degenerate late religious carvings which can be as 
garish, as mawkish and as revolting as some of 
the sentimental 
horrors one can 
still see in the 
windows of old- 
fashioned Church 
Furnishers and 
which the French 
used to classify 
under the derog- 
atory name of 
‘*St. Sulpice.’’ 
What is a little 
surprising is to dis- 
cover, as one delves 
further, that the 
Chinese themselves 
never had a high 
opinion of sculptors, 
regarding them as 
very ordinary stone- 
masons. Indeed, 
the educated 
Chinese seem to 
have ignored sculp- 
ture altogether as 
a permissible 
pursuit for a gentle- 
man; poetry and/or 
painting were 
ina different 


FIG. |. A CHINESE CARVED 
HEAD WHICH SHOWS 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 



































category. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE— 


¢. 60 AD: PART OF 

BARON VON DER HEYDT’S 

To us, with COLLECTION UNTIL IT Was 

our inheritance STOLEN RECENTLY. 
from Greece, with (104 ins. high.) 


our more recent knowledge of Assyria and 
Egypt, our lively medizval traditions 
and our long familiarity with secular and 
religious art from Michelangelo down to 
Henry Moore, this seems extraordinary, 
and we begin to wonder whether, in admir- 
ing these early carvings as we surely do, 
we merely show ourselves to be incapable 
of understanding the Chinese point of view. 
Most, though not all of them, are from 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhism itself 
was an importation; the making of images 
was foreign to Chinese modes of thought. 
Therefore, they used Indian models, and 
Indian influence is obvious in such a fine 
head as that of Fig. 1, with its sensitive 
mouth and half-closed e Buddhist 
saint lost in timeless contemplation. I have 
a particular reason for drawing attention 
to it; I saw it two years ago at Zurich 
with the rest of Baron Von der Heydt’s 
splendid collection, which he has presented 
to the city, where it is housed in the 
Rietberg Museum—a villa standing in 
beautiful grounds which once belonged to 
the wealthy merchant Otto Wesendonck, 
who, with his wife Mathilde, entertained. 
Richard Wagner during a period of poverty 
and isolation; from that visit, I am told, 
came Tristan and Isolde. 


Someone has stolen this head and if 
would be nice to learn in due course 
that publication here has resulted in its re- 
discovery. It may, of course, have been taken 
by some besotted admirer; but the loss is more 
probably the work of a thief who will try to sell 
it. It can be easily recognised by the very 
unusual coiffure tied by ribbons and—I need 
scarcely add—by its air of extraordinary dis- 
tinction. Date about 600 a.p. and probably from 
the series of caves at T’ien-Lung shan, whence 
came several other sculptures in this refined Indo- 
Chinese style in the Von der Heydt Collection. 


The fragment seen in Fig. 2 is from one of the 
caves at Lung-Mén, in the province of Honan, and 


FIG. 3. 


VON DER HEYDT CHINESE SCULPTURE. 





is part of a large relief rep ting a < J] 
procession led by the Emperor Hsiian-Wu 
(500-515 A.D.) and his consort at the time of the 
consecration of the sanctuary. This is the head, 
not of a saint, but of an official in the Emperor's 
entourage. Highly stylised though it is, I see in 
it something very near portraiture, much as we 
suspect portraiture in innumerable carvings of 
saints and non-saints in eur own churches. Indeed, 
for all the immense difference in time and 
geography, these 
are the kind of 
features still to be 
seen occasionally in 
modern Europe. I 
happen to be fresh 
from a week spent 
at Cambridge, and 
I should have 
scarcely raised an 
eyebrow had I met 
this man s' 

across the Great 
Court at Trinity or 
emerging from King’s 
College Chapel. 


The monumental 
ram of Fig. 3 comes 
into an entirely 
different category— 
a fairly late (that is, 
late for this ancient 
civilisation) 
descendant of the 








ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL GUARDIANS LEADING UP TO THE TOMB OF AN 
EMPEROR: A RAM IN GREY LIMESTONE—-ANOTHER PIECE IN THE VON DER HEYDT d 
COLLECTION, ZURICH. PROBABLY 10TH CENTURY A.D. 


fantastic chimeras and monsters which used to 
guard the imperial tombs. Date probably the 
1oth century a.p. and one of the traditional 
guardians lining the so-called “ spirit avenue” 
leading up to the tomb of an emperor. Some of 
these will no doubt be familiar enough as a result 
of numerous publications in recent years. I forget 
when I first made the acquaintance of this magnifi- 
cent beast—I think it was in a photograph about 
thirty years ago. I know it made an overwhelming 
impression upon me then, and I dare say excuses 
my frequently expressed opinion that, in matters 
of art, the Chinese have next to nothing to learn 
from the West—an opinion which was merely 









confirmed when I stood in front of it at Zurich 
It is a remarkable combination of the naturalistic 
and the monumental, seemingly’ bright of eye and 
ready to spring up, all muscles tense, and, at the 
same time, endowed with the most satisfying and 
subtle formal qualities. 


The whole Von der Heydt collection consists 
of Chinese, Indian, African and South Sea sculpture 
and has been acquired during the past forty years 
Much of the Chinese 
section is well 
known to thoge 
interested in 
Chinese art, partly 
from various 
temporary ex. 
hibitions in 
museums, and 
partly from the 
donor's practice of 
scattering it around 
Europe and 
America on loan for 
lengthy periods; we 
had several, for 
example, in the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and some, 
acquired during the 
last war, are still 
in America. The 
only casualties, it 
is pleasant to 
record, were a few 
minor objects lost 


post-war conditions 
in Berlin. In time 


FIG. 2. FROM THE CAVES the contents of the 





during the chaos of © 


AT LUNG-MEN: THE HEAD 

OF AN OFFICIAL IN THE 

EMPEROR’S ENTOURAGE 

-6TH CENTURY A.D. 
(11 ins. high.) 


Rietberg Museum 
will be catalogued 
in nine volumes; 
the first of them, 
dealing with the 


(37% ins. high.) 


Chinese Sculpture, has now been completed 
by Dr. Oswald Sirén, of Stockholm, to 
whom everyone of my generation is indebted 
for a long lifetime spent in the study of 
Chinese art and, in this particular connec- 
tion, for the four volumes of his “ Chinese 
Sculpture from the Fifth to the Fourteenth 
Century,” published in London in 1925 


The Chinese carvings belong to two 
main groups, first Tomb Decorations 
and Animal Sculptures, among them this 
ram, several Han Dynasty slabs in relief 
and—earliest of all—a marble monster 
mask (T’ao-T’ieh) from the Shang-Yin 
period, that is, from the 2nd millennium B.c.; 
one of those highly-stylised masks which 
are found on bronzes of the same period 
A vertical slot at the back between two 
flanges tend to show that it was originally 
fixed to a flat surface, perhaps a coffin 
or a pillar. Secondly, the religious sculp- 
tures, dating from the beginning of the 
6th century and ending with the 16th 
or 17th. A few—very few—appear to be 
portraits of monks, one of them from the 
late 12thcentury, not unlike Mr. R. A. Butler 
meditating over the innumerable problems 
which beset a Home Secretary; several 
are. heads of Buddhist saints of various 
of refinement—notably, I think, 

the first Chinese sculpture acquired by 

the generous donor—a majestic lime- 
stone head of the T'ang Dynasty; and, among 
wooden carvings, a dignified, not to say disdainful, 
13th-century Kuan-Yin, still with traces of 
its original paint, seated in the hieratic — 
known in Indian iconography as “ royal 
—that is, right kmee raised, left leg folded 
horizontally, right arm stretched out sideways 
over the body while the left arm serves as a 
support. A regal figure in the best sense of 
the word, yet by no means a European notion 
of the Goddess of Compassion. 


Anyone who sees or is offered the stolen head 
is requested to notify the nearest police station 
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FLEMISH AND DUTCH OLD MASTERS OF DISTINCTION: A LONDON EXHIBITION. 


« 4 WOODED LANDSCAPE,” BY MEINDERT HOBBEMA (1638-1709): A SIGNED PAINTING FROM THE CURRENT 
EXHIBITION AT KOETSER'’S. (Of on panel: 9} by 14 ine) 


“THREE PEASANTS 

ROUND A TABLE,” BY 

ADRIAEN BROUWER 

(1605-1638): A 

PAINTING. (Oil on panel: 
9} by 73 ins.) 


T= Spring Ex- 
hibition of 
Flemish, Dutch and 
Italian Old Masters 
is now on view 
at the Leonard 
Koetser Gallery, 
13, Duke Street, 
S.W.1. There are 
forty-eight works in 
the exhibition, and 
the gallery’s usual 
exceptionally high 
standard has been 
well maintained. 
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“ PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” BY ADRIAEN ISENBRANDT 
(LATE 1STH CENTURY-1551): THE ARTIST WAS PUPIL OF 
GERARD DAVID. (Oil on panel: 9} by 6} ins.) 


781 


“ RIVER LANDSCAPE WITH A FERRYBOAT,” BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1590-1656): DATED 1652; 


ONE OF TWO PAINTINGS BY THIS ARTIST. (Oil on panel: 13 by 15} ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF A BOY,” 
BY GASPAR NETSCHER 
(1639-1684), AN ARTIST 
OF GERMAN ORIGIN 
(Oil on panel: 11 by 9 ins.) 


Continued. ] 

Matsys, and a study 
of an anemone and 
a butterfly by Boss- 
chaert: also two 
Valkenborchs, a 


Lépine of great 
charm (but rather 
the “ odd man out ” 
in the exhibition), 
a specially good 
**capriccio’’ by 
Marieschi and a 

of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice, which was 
illustrated in our 
issue of April 2. 
The exhibition 
closes on May 28. 


(Lett.) 

“STILL LIFE WITH A 
GOLDEN CUP,” BY JAN 
DAVIDSZ DE HEEM (1606- 
1684): SIGNED AND 
DATED 1643. (Ol on 
panel: 335 by 234 ims.) 
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FINE DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. WATER-COLOURS AND DRAWINGS. 


TT! Fine Art Society’s fortieth Exhibition of Early English Wate; 
colours is now on view at 148, New Bond Street, W.1. It is a large 


so 
the full quality 





“ LANDSCAPE WITH A LONG BRIDGE,” BY PETER TILLEMANS (1684-1734): A DELIGHTFUL DRAWING. 


oa 


(Brush and grey wash over black chalk: 7} by 16} ins.) 





“IN THE HIGHLANDS,” BY A. V. COPLEY FIELDING (1787-1855): OWE OF THREE WORKS 
BY THIS ARTIST. (Water-colour: 12} by 179 ins.) 


“ REBECCA AND ELEAZAR AT THE WELL,” SCHOOL OF REMBRANDT: THE DRAWING IS CLOSE IN 
STYLE TO REMBRANDT ABOUT THE YEAR 1650. (Pen and brown ink: 6} by 9% ins.) 





“CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO, ROME,” BY JOHN ROBERT COZENS (1752-1797): OWE OF THE MOST 
IMPRESSIVE WORKS ON VIEW. (Water-colour: 14} by 20] ins.) 


ae oe 


Prime cde berm 


Gt «263 Pa SPR en Ne aera: 


“ WOMAN SEATED AT A SPINWING WHEEL,” BY JACOB DE GHEYN (1565-1629): A DELICATE DRAWING, 
SIGHED LOWER RIGHT. (Pen and ink: 6} by 8} ins.) 





and show her squint, I have drawn her like this.” 
ing drawing, by Jean Louis Desprez, shows the 
Rosalia, in the later half of the 18th cen- 
The scene is full of splendid banners 
is a draped grand-stand crowded with 
a most attractive pen and ink drawing by “LANDSCAPE WITH HORSEMAN,” BY DAVID COX (1783-1859): SIGNED AND DATED 1850: FROM 
exhibition closes on May 28. H THE SAME EXHIBITION. (Water-colour: 10} by 14 ins.) 
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LONDON NEWS IN PICTURES: A MISCELLANY 
OF HOME ITEMS. 


HOW HYDE PARK CORNER WILL LOOK IN ABOUT TWENTY-EIGHT MONTHS’ TIME: A MODEL 
SHOWING THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT LONDON'S BUSIEST INTERSECTION. 
Work on the L.C.C.’s £3,000,000 scheme for Hyde Park Corner and Marble Arch is 
to take place in five stages. There will be a four-lane underpass between Piccadilly 
and Knightsbridge, a roundabout at Hyde Park Corner, and 15 pedestrian subways 





(Right) AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE ROYAL 








AT A RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB OF LONDON: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH “ DELICIOUS |": SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SAMPLING A SAUSAGE 
3 MEMBERS OF THE CLUB DURING HER VISIT ON APRIL 25. COOKED BY SCOUTS ON A CHARCOAL FIRE OUTSIDE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. THE OCCASION 

Dena Almaden recently made an informal a visit to my Press Club. WAS THE OPENING OF A SCOUT AND GUIDE MOVEMENT EXHIBITION. TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
u ler visit she was presented—by the artist—with a drawing of the club executed by LORD MA OUT HARLES MACLEAN 

Mrs "Fatiet Pannett, whose work is familiar to readers of The Illustrated London News. a , 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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PERCHING AND NON-PERCHING BIRDS. 


Gcsssnopr was saying at the luncheon table 
that you never see a gull perched in a tree. 
Naturally, I lent an ear—or should it be leant an 
ear?—in his direction. He was saying that of course 
it was because of their webbed feet that they could 
not grasp. And at this point he held his hand up 
with the fingers outstretched and slowly curled 
fingers and thumb towards each other in a grasping 
movement. I hastily ransacked my memory, 
passing rapidly in review all the gulls of any kind 
I could remember having seen, and certainly I 
could not recall having seen one perched in a tree. 
But I could recall having seen gulls perched on the 

-rails one sees beside a river when it runs 
through a town, on the spars of ships, and a very 
common sight is to see gulls perched on the rims 
of chimney-pots. It might be argued that because 
its feet have only a small backwardly-directed toe, 
a gull cannot grasp well and therefore only perches 
on the equivalent of a branch that is rigid and not 
in motion. This cannot be wholly true, since on 
the spars of a small yacht riding at anchor in the 
bay there is at least some small movement. 

My neighbour at the table was continuing, with 
words and mime, recalling how his first lesson in 
anatomy, one which many of us must have shared, 
was when somebody took the severed leg from a 
fowl being red for the table and pulled the 
protruding tendon to show how the toes could be 
made to curl towards each other in a grasping 
action. He followed this with the remark, which 
we have all probably heard and never questioned, 
that this was a device by which a bird, 
itself on a perch, took a firm and unshakable grip 
on the perch. In 
this way, so we all 
believe, a bird can 
sleep in a tree blown 
by the wind with no 
fear of being tum- 
bled from its perch. 

And then he con- 
tinued that, of 
course, once a bird 
has settled on its 
perch, and has 
taken hold of the 


this point that I 
took the liberty of 
joining in the con- 
versation. 

It is an idea 
that I had held 
for a long time, and 
it was linked with 
the first time I had 
been shown, as a 
small boy, how it 
was possible to 
make the toes of a 
bird close on each 
other by pulling on 


(Above.) BEING MOBBED BY A HERRING GULL: A GREY HERON PERCHING HIGH IN A TREE. ALTHOUGH SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WADING, 
A HERON IS EQUALLY AT HOME IN TREES, AND NORMALLY NESTS IN THEM. (Below.) A GREY HERON IN A CHARACTERISTIC SETTING IN 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON. ITS LONG LEGS ARE AN ADVANTAGE IN WADING, BUT IT IS RARE TO FIND ONE WHICH HABITUALLY SWIMS. 


pletely bent under 
it, the toes take a 
firm grasp of the 
perch and cannot be moved from that position until 
the bird stands up on the perch once again. I 
imagine many people hold this idea. But the plain 
fact is that it is not true. I first noticed the con- 
trary about six years ago when watching a tame jay. 
It was settled on its perch, with the breast to the 
perch, in an attitude of sleep, and to my surprise I 
saw it lift the middle toe of the left foot, stretching 
it out in front independently of the other toes. 
After that it lifted other toes, either independently 
or several at a time. There may indeed be an 
automatic device in the working of the tendon that 
controls the toes, but it is also the case that the 
toes can be moved at the bird’s volition. More- 
over, I have kept watch for this same thing in other 
birds since and have often seen the same thing 
happen with species other than the jay. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc 


To return to the subject of conversation that 
day, there is no inherent reason why a gull should 
not perch in a tree. Its foot consists of three 
forwardly-directed toes which are fully webbed, 
and the fourth toe, backwardly directed, is small 
and from its small size not likely to be much use 
for grasping. But apart from the fact that its 
toes are not webbed at all, the foot of the domestic 
fowl seems, on the face of it, to be no better suited 
for perching than that of a gull, yet domestic 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 
fowls can and do perch in trees. Normally, they 
are ground birds, but if allowed the freedom to do 
so will habitually roost in trees. The same is true 
for pheasants. 

Cormorants have a foot nearer to the structure 
of the gull’s foot, and in their case the small fourth, 
or inner, toe is connected to the others by a web 
and is at the most directed inwards, not back- 
wards. Yet there are cormorants that habitually 
take to the trees, to roost and to nest. Even our 
own common cormorant, that usually roosts and 
sometimes be seen perching in a tree. We have 
the same or a similar pattern for herons. They are 
birds specially adapted for wading, but they nest 
in trees, and commonly perch in trees during the 
day. This is very much out of character from 


what we might suspect, judging from their generaj 
build and their normal habits. This point wag | 
emphasised for me a short while ago when some. 
body told me, with a feeling of mild but suppresseg 
excitement, as if she had made an unusual disco 
that she had actually seen a heron perched in g 
tree. It seemed almost unkind to have to tej 
her that this was very usual, and that herons hayes 
been nesting and roosting in at least one wood ig 
this country more or less continuously for the last 
thousand years. 

Perhaps we are unduly influenced by a word, 
We divide the birds roughly into Passeriformes and 
Non-passeriformes. They are words used by the 
ornithologist who, when he is talking» to the lay- 
man, will usually add in explanation: * that is, 
perching birds and non-perching birds.” More. 
over, when we go to the text-books for a more 
precise diagnosis of these two groups we read: 

‘ Passeriformes. This order =~ of the 
ordinary perching-birds .. .” “The group 
consists chiefly of song- ‘birds of perching 
habits. . . .” Ideas ee more rapidly and more 
widely than words, and I am sure that many 
people who have probably never heard or read 
the words Passeriformes and Non-passeriformes 
have, nevertheless, the deeply-rooted idea that 
there are two kinds of birds other than the 
ostrich-family, kiwis and penguins, the one known 
as the perching birds and the others as the non- 
perching birds. 

In fact, the Latin for sparrow is passeres, and 
the first use of the word Passeriformes was intended 
to convey the idea that this was an order into 

which should be 
classified small 
birds like sparrows. 
All the same, it 
includes anything 
from a tit to a 
raven, and the birds 
included in it are 
related not by 
whether they perch 
or do not perch, 
nor by whether & 
they sing or do 
not sing, but on 
anatomical charac- 
ters, and especially 
on the characters of 
the skeleton. Apart 
from the members 
of the ostrich- 
family, the kiwis 
and the penguins, 
there are very few 
kinds of birds that 
cannot perch if 
they are put to it, 
or if they so desire. 
a I would not 
be surprised to be 
told by someone, 


i - 
kiwi or a penguin, 
or even a gull.) 

There is a 
moral to all these 
seeming trivia 
about the habits 
and the naming of 
birds. It is, that in estimating the capabilities 
of animals, not only of birds, we are inclined 
to be too much influenced by form and” 
structure, to say that this or that animal does 
this or that thing because it is built that way 
and cannot do otherwise. This may be generally 
true, but it is by no means the whole story. 
The pioneers have played a large part im 
the moulding of the world of men, and there 
is no reason to suppose that something similar 
does not happen at a lower level of creation. 
There are pioneers in every animal species. For 
example, of the many hundreds of herons I have 

watched, there has only been one that made 4 
habit of swimming across a lake 30 ft. deep. And 
I am still prepared to hear of the exceptional gull 
that perches in trees. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 39: A NARROW SQUEEZE. 
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NEGOTIATING THE SMALLEST DRAWBRIDGE IN THE WORLD: A BERMUDIAN SAILING-BOAT IN DIFFICULTIES. 

‘ hazards of sailing in Bermuda is this primitive drawbridge, which | 

is said to be the smallest in the world. Yachtsmen who wish to explore the | 

Great Sound must pass through this bridge, which is known as Somerset | 

and which joins Somerset Island to the mainland. It puts a new ice, “‘are hereby prohibited from bathing im this channel.” 
Complexion on that doubtful text in “The Tempest,” “the still-vexed yachtsmen, one presumes, are allowed to sail there if they can. 


Bermoothes.” The mast of the boat has to be steered through an 18-in. gap, 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE.’ 
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have kept delighted faith with it. 

we do not often meet in to-day’s theatre, more 's 
the pity, wrote “What Every Woman Knows,” 
which has just been revived triumphantly at the 
Old Vic; such one-act plays as “ The Will” and 
“The Twelve-Pound Look” (work that in these 
days, alas, has to be left to the amateur stage); 
and such fantasies as the early play, “ The 
Admirable Crichton"’ (for it is fantasy as much 
as social comedy), and those late and unfor- 
gettable freaks of the imagination, “ Dear 
Brutus” and “Mary Rose.” Some will add 
“ The Boy David.” 


I say unforgettable, though the word is not very 
much in fashion. But I have noticed—and friends 
share this experience—that one’s appreciation of 
Barrie can be expressed in a graph that, beginning 
high during one’s schooldays, dips suddenly 
towards zero, and then gradually climbs again. 
Barrie is not a comfortable dramatist, and that 
charm of his can conceal a terrifying perception. 
Maybe youth in its flaming twenties does not want 
to be told the story of Mary Rose—the dead should 
not come back—or to hear of the “ second 
chances ” of “ Dear Brutus.” 


I have often been grudging about Barrie; but 
to-day I am sorry for this, even while admitting 
still that some of his work, a garden of foaming 
honeysuckle and sudden needled thorn, is for the 
wary walker. One returns to him. “ Mary Rose ” 
means far more to me than it did; “ Dear Brutus,” 
with its second act in the wood of Lob, who is 


meet that now at the Vic and observe how its 
masterly first act (at The Pans, N.B.) is shaped and 
of 


A PAIR OF OLD MASTERS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 
I believe that in the current revival of ‘ * The 





is most happily with ‘us, 

was with us on the first night of “A Passage 
to India ’’ at the Comedy Theatre. We are un- 
accustomed to meeting authors at a premiére, and 
the salute to E. M. Forster 

was astonished and warm. 

He had just seen and 

heard, with the rest of 

us, as notable a dramatic 

version as we are likely 

to get of one of the 

century’s great novels. 

The Indian author, Miss 

Santha Rama Rau, has 
selected her material with 

so much art that, for 

those who do not know 

the book, this comes to 


for we know so well those 
dramatic versions that 
pre-suppose knowledge in 
the playgoer and hint 
tiresomely at matters un- 


Miss Rau has been right 
to bring down her curtain 
after the trial scene. 
Most of us will agree. She 
has expressed the pith of the book with a quite 
extraordinary skill. Here is the Indian problem 
of the early 1920's, shown subtly through the 
characters of the Muslim Aziz, the liberal Fielding, 
= ——s: Adela Quested (who has so dark 

morning the Marabar Caves), and the 
Reiistidibas of the Chandrapore Club. The 





(in F 
endure. 


After this my tale dwindles. No doubt Frank 
Loesser’s musical play, ‘“‘ The Most Happy Fella,” 
at the Coliseum, will have its q 


FROM THE AMERICAN MUSICAL PLAY WHICH HAS COME TO THE COLISEUM: HERMAN 
(JACK DELON) AND CLEO (LIBI STAIGER) IN A NUMBER FROM “THE MOST HAPPY FELLA.” 
BY FRANK LOESSER, WITH SETS BY TONY WALTON. 


is adorned with some charm by the simple Tony 
Walton sets. 


“New Cranks *’ at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. I did not admire John 
Cranko’s first revue four years ago. Its successor 
appears to me to be just as mannered, and often 
pointless, in its 

Rain 


Finally, and glumly, 





directed), Maggie Smith ( 
Wylie), Donald Houston (John Shand), 
and Fay Compton (as the Comtesse) offer 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“A PIECE OF SILVER” (Everyman, Cheltenham).—N. C. Hunter’s new 
Gir Go ed eeatatinn ty Pelee See ot Gh Sew centen bo Gn Wet 
\ 2.) 
eee ee ee on tres oe 
. G. Deviin, Joseph Tomelty and the author. (May 4. 
acieiin Sad Uinta“ tana, tna task da nat Glee ote 
over Richard and the Queen in this highly successful 


production. 


(May S.) 


“ British 

grave idiocy; but for too much of the ni 
—and the gallery indicated its final 
content—we were watching and listening 
to nothing in particular, number after 
number archly portentous. Central London 
has only two intimate. revues at the 
moment, and one of them is the unpre 

and 





would take a look at it, and think again 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LVI. 
BLOXHAM SCHOOL. 


BEFORE THE CHAPEL AND LIBRARY, WITH SOME OF THE ORIGINAL BUILDINGS BEYOND: BOYS CHATTING IN BETWEEN LESSONS. 
The School, situated not far from Banbury, was founded by the Rev. Philip 


phy apy ent ee 
“ Grammar School for the education of the Sons of Tradesmen, Farmers, 

Clerks, and others of the Middle on “the clear, distinct, 
of the Church.” In 1886 Mr. Egerton 





Photograph specially taken for“ The Mlustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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BLOXHAM SCHOOL: LIFE AT A GR 


OFF FOR A CROSS-COUNTRY RUN: A GROUP LEAVING THE SCHOOL THROUGH THE MEMORIAL GATE. 
ARE SENIOR AND JUNIOR MATCHES AGAINST OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Continued.} had been marked down as Mr. Egerton’s likely successor 
By 1890 Mr. Egerton had come to the conclusion that he ought to leave Bloxham alt 
where In 1898 Mr. Boissier resigned 
and was succeeded by the Rev. G. H. Ward. He had been a 
in Mathematics at King’s College, London, and had had considerable i 
coal - : - 





A MORE RIGOROUS ASPECT OF CADET TRAINING: MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL FORCE 


THE HEADMASTER, MR. R. S. THOMPSON, DISCUSSING WITH HIS PREFECTS AFFAIRS CONCERNING THE 
PRACTISING COMMANDO ASSAULT TACTICS. 


OF THE SCHOOL. 
Photographs specially taken for “ The 
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REA SfORDSHIRE SCHOOL FOUNDED IN 1860. 














THE SOUNDING OF “ LAST POST” BY THE MEMORIAL GATE. THE BUGLE IS BLOWN EVERY 
MIGHT AT 6.30, WINTER AND SUMMER. 





REHEARSING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR J. E GARDINER: THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
IN THE MUSIC ROOM. 


School, W. 5 ; 
ard’s period of 





inaugurated a 
atory Depart- 
and 


his old 

4 ne, 
sdmaster of yet 
ther Woodard 


in 1919. - 

is short the 
first di 

i of 


= itories. The 











THE PREPARATION OF ACETALDEHYDE: A Vith FORM CHEMISTRY CLASS CARRYING OUT AN EXPERIMENT IN THE FINE NEW LABORATORY, OPENED IN JANUARY 1959, 


. were named 
Headmaster’s’’ 7 UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MR. D. E. HOOD. 
“ Wilson ” to commemorate the first boarder, C. J. Wilson, who spent improvements were made possible by the generosity of an Old Boy, 
@reater part of his life in the F. B. Palmer, of the Church Times. Mr. i the i 
lary of the Old Bloxhamist 


. C. Vaughan, a very impressive 
a new School Shop. At the [Continued overleaf. 
News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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CHAPEL, PALMER HOUSE, AND | 
A NARROW PASSAGE. 
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BETWEEN SCHOOL AND THE NEW SCIENCE BLOCK: BOYS THRONGING A 
QUAINT AND NARROW PASSAGE-WAY WHICH ACTS AS A RIGHT OF WAY 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL. 








A BEDTIME SCENE IN PALMER HOUSE, THE JUNIOR SECTION OF EGERTON HOUSE, WITH THE HOUSEMASTER, MR. E. J. KAHN, MAKING THE ROUNDS. 
Savtan doo tinea ap tin tc 2. ieee Gee nd mn. | ial Fund for the Advancement of Science and from the Dulverton 
° - 


| developments, which are being planned in 

| expectation that the money will soon be forthcoming and that the 
to raise money to equip the School century of the School’s history may begin in a way worthy of the faith 
As a result of this and of generous grants from the and vision of its Founder. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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N the summer of 1940, I was sent to 
Portugal for a few months. On my 
return at the end of July, I met a pompous 
tleman in the street who said to me: 

“ You have been abroad; you know what 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


reader not besotted with modernity will 
remember, is the last volume of a trilogy 
concerned with the spiritual adventures 
of a young high churchman, the Rev. 
Mark Lidderdale. The period is before the 
First World War. Mark is old enough 








autumn!” 
with this remark when it was repeated to him, but 
said that it was “far too near the knuckle.” 
Indeed, it was. The War Office in the immediate 
pre-war years and in the early days of the war was 
a sorry institution—its obsolescence only equalled 
by the lack of intelligence: of some of its more 
important officers. That it was not a lot worse 
was largely due to the late Leslie Hore-Belisha. 
Tue Private Papers or Hore-Be.isHa have now 
, admirably edited by R. J. Minney. I 
cannot say that at the time I was greatly en- 
amoured of Hore-Belisha, as his vanity was almost 
too great to be true. I once heard him talk to a 
full colonel on his staff, in front of a Swedish 
tion I had taken to see him, in a tone which 
would have been unjustified if used in private to 
the scruffiest office boy. Incidentally, I see that 
Hore-Belisha recorded, shortly before his resigna- 
tion, a conversation with Neville Chamberlain: 


I asked him what form the prejudice took? He 
hesitated and then said: “ They say you are brusque 
with seniors in front of subordinates . . .”” 


However, the unprejudiced reader of this 
extremely interesting book must come to the con- 
clusion that Hore-Belisha was right, in most cases, 
in the army reforms he initiated and that his 
critics were wrong. This is not the least valuable 
of the political documentations of the last war and 
a worthy memorial to a man, who, in the words of 
Major-General Charles Haydon, 
was a great patriot. England and all it stood for in 
the world always shone as a beacon before him. He 
was, too, a great friend, and those who knew him 
best, loved him best. That surely is a tribute few can 
earn. 


I am allergic to dust-jackets which tell me that 
the book in question is ‘“‘ The truth about the 
most remarkable woman spy since Mata-Hari.. . 
by herself ’’ and my irritation is increased when I 
discover that Madame Mathilde-Lily Carré, the 
author of I Was Tue Cart, proves not to have been 
avery remarkable spy at that. I read this book with 
attention, however, as it throws light on one of the 
most absorbing questions in espionage—namely, 
can you believe anything a double agent says or 
does? Madame Carré defends herself far more 
eloquently than she did at the trial after the war, 
as a result of which she was condemned to death 
for betraying large numbers of her fellow members 
of the Resistance. Having said this, however, and 
having paid tribute to her moving description of 
how, after so many tribulations, she found religion, 
I am still left with a nagging thought at the back 
of my mind: was the original verdict of the Court 
not justified ? 

Tue Story oF THE Prince Evcen, by Fritz 
Otto Busch, who served in that magnificent and 
most modern of German heavy cruisers, may be 
briefly dismissed. This is not because of any 
failure in writing on the part of the author, or for 
the fact that the subject is uninteresting; on the 
contrary, the Fregattenkapitén writes clearly and 
well, and the story he has to tell is of interest. It 
is-a good, workmanlike book, but this sort of story 
has, I fear, been told before. 

Tue SPANISH PimPERNEL, by C. E. Lucas 
Phillips, is the true story of Captain Christopher 
Lance, D.S.O., who was working in Madrid at the 
start of the Spanish Civil-War and who contrived 
to save the lives of many Spani whom he 
spirited out of the country and out of the hands 
of the Reds, who would otherwise have murdered 
them. This is as satisfyingly exciting as one could 
wish for. Even if the story did not tell itself, 
C. E. Lucas Phillips is a first-class story-teller and 
the only thing which leaves one in a state of some 
surprise at the end of it is that the Spanish authori- 
ties a tly will not encourage the return to 
Sruls Gt cup Co whhanh co erany <t Gems oun Chgir 

ves. 

The late Leslie Howard was not merely a 
magnificent actor, but a delightful man. His 
daughter, Leslie Ruth Howard, has raised a 
pleasing monument to his memory in A QuiTE 





REMARKABLE FATHER, in which, without over- 
doing the filial piety, she recaptures much of that 
vague illusive charm. 

This week’s batch of novels must be headed by 
Mr. Alistair MacLean’s Nicht WitHout Enp, an 
almost faultlessly exciting story of an airliner crash- 
landing 8500 ft. up on a Greenland icecap near 
a scientific station—an occurrence which provides 
the prelude to what turns out to be a first-class 
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CHESS NOTES. 

By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
IHE two games I give this week were, beyond 
question, the cream of the first week's play in 
i ional ¢ t at Bognor Regis this 
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BB. 00. NxKBP! 17.QxQ R-Q8ch! 
16.RXxN QxB Resigns 

Black’s knights dance a merry fandango in the 
next game. 


NIN NINN SISA NENA NSIS NNN NNN NSN NN NNN SNS | 


The di shows the position after 16. ... N—-K4. 
Naturally, if 17. QxN, 17....N wins the 
White’s 20. BxN is, of course, purest 


: tion: try to find something better ! 


D. E. K. Darca D. E. K. Darca 
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spy story. I say “almost faultless,” because 
Mr. MacLean’s heroine, the air-hostess, never 
really comes to life. As in “‘H.M.S. Ulysses,” 
Mr. MacLean’s is a man’s world and I could not help 
being reminded of John Aubrey’s comment on 
Ben Jonson—* "Twas an ingeniose Remarque of 
my Lady Hoskyns that Ben Jonson writes not 
of love—or if he does, does it not naturally.” But 
this is a small criticism of undoubtedly one of the 
best and most lively novels I have read for a very 
long time. 

When publishers have the sense to reissue a 
novel as good as Compton Mackenzie’s THE 
Heaventy Lapper, I decline to pay it the watery 
tribute of a cold line or two. This book, as every 


to remember the persecution his father 
had to endure for his high church principles, 
and young enough to come in for a good 
deal of persecution himself. In this last phase 
of his spiritual journey, he accepts a living 
down in Cornwall, returning to the old vicarage 
where he had himself lived as a boy with his 
grandfather. His old playmate, Cass Dale, 
is the nonconformist minister in the same village. 
The reactions of the village, of the summer 
visitors, and finally of the bishop, to Mark's 
advanced high jinks are painfully and pitilessly 
described. The controversies so violently debated 
in this and the two previous books of the trilogy 
are still exercising the theologians and the disciplin- 
arians of the Church of England, though I doubt 
if “ advanced ”’ vicars need to-day anticipate quite 
the treatment meted out to Mark Lidderdale. 

An addition to a series is Paris, by John 
Russell, with photographs by Brassai. This con- 
trives to be a guide-book without any of the 
defects of which compilers of guide-books are too 
often guilty. Mr. Russell brings not only buildings 
and places, with a sprinkling of history, but the 
men and women who built the monuments or 
made the history. That is the way such a book 
should be written, and Mr. Russell's style is so 
good that the result is a really distinguished piece 
of work to which the photographs provide a 
fitting accompaniment. 

Novels about the Spanish Civil War are always 
suspect, because they usually turn out to be the 
product of grossly prejudiced pamphleteers. 
Allowing for the fact that Mr. James Norman, 
author of THe Fert or Dark, fought in Spain, 
and thinks in terms of “republicans” and 
“ fascists,” his novel is remarkably free from 
ideological strains and stresses. He certainly knows 
a good deal about the Spanish character, and his 


. central figure, a national hero of philosophy— 


Unamuno, Marafion, and Madariaga rolled into 
one, as it were, and somewhat vaguely republican 
—is continually throwing out mild little ironical 
cynicisms which are effective. For instance: 


Pues, you wish to socialise death. You wish to put it 
to use, like grain, food or a tool. In that you are not 
truly Spanish. We are a people who admire death 
but do not socialise it. An impossible people. 


A good many deaths take place in this book, 
which is not by any means compact wholly of 
philosophy. I thought it successful. 

I end this week with two American novels— 
each, I am afraid, a conspicuous failure in its own 
field. A first effort (how i dislike denigrating 
them, but what alternative have I ?), by Alfred 
Grossman, AcroBat Apmits, is about a young 
man who makes “ love "’ to two girls, each under 
a different alias, and ends by finding his “ real ” 
self in love (no quote-marks) with one of them. 
As if this were not inept enough, he finally murders 
the wrong man. The style is heavily pretentious, 
and the book is supposed to be some kind of 
parable, or “ significant " of something or other 
—though, bless me if I know what ! 

Josephine Gill’s Dzap or SumMER is a straight- 
forward thriller, with three murders and a very 
clumsy red herring. It is only rescued from 
complete banality by the fact that on the last page 
boy does not marry girl. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
“Tue Private Parers or Hore-Beuisna, by 
R. J. Minney. (Collins; 30s.) 
I Was Tue Cart, by Mathilde-Lily Carré. 
(Souvenir Press; 18s.) 
Tue Story or tHe Prince Evocen, by Fritz 
Otto Busch. (Hale; 18s.) 
Tue Spanish Pimperner, by C. E. Lucas 
Phillips. (Heinemann; 1 
A Quire Remarxkasie Farner, by Leslie Ruth 
oward. (Longmans; 215.) 
Nicut Witrnovt Enp, by Alistair MacLean. 
(Collins; 15s.) 
» Tue Heavency Lapper, by Compton Mackenzie. 
(Macdonald ; 155.) 
Paris, by John Russell, with photographs by 


Brassai. (Batsford; 21s.) 
Tue Fett or Darx, by James Norman. 
(Joseph; 18s.) 


Acropat Apmis, by Alfred Grossman. (Heine- 
mann; 16s.) 

Deap or SumMER, by Josephine Gill. (Macdonald ; 
10s. 6d.) 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE FORD WEW ANGLIA. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


GontLy before Ford announced the New Anglia last year my old 

comrade-in-arms, Dick Richardson, now Ford Press Officer, arranged 
for me to spend a most interesting afternoon trying out its paces on an 
airfield with some of the development engineers. This whetted my appetite 
for a more extensive acquaintance with it, and I have now been able to drive 
it for some days. 

Although it carries on the name Anglia, it is entirely new from stem to 
stern, both in appearance and in its mechanical specification. Its appearance 
is now well known and its reverse rake rear window has become generally 
acceptable, although at first it drew divided opinions. It is an eminently 
practical feature, for it gives added headroom for the rear passengers, shades 
them from the sun, and perhaps more important, it remains clear from rain- 
drops, and to a surprising extent from dust and mud spray, so that the 
driver always has good visibility astern. 

Of the mechanical features the engine and gear-box are the most striking. 
In the first place the engine is much “ over-square,’’ the bore being 80.9 mm. 
and the stroke only 48.4 mm., the capacity being 996.6 c.c. The large bore 
allows big valves to be accommodated in the cylinder head, and the short 
stroke reduces piston speed. Then the hollow cast crankshaft has over- 
lapping main bearings and big-end journals, so that it is exceptionally stiff. 
These features add up to give an engine 
which is capable of high rotational 
speeds with a remarkable absence of 
vibration, and with reduced wear and 
tear. 

With a high compression ratio of 
8.9 to 1, the engine requires premium 
grade fuel, and it develops 39 b.h.p. at 
5,000 r.p.m., no mean performance for 
a 1-litre unit. It proved an immediate 
starter from cold, and the choke could be 
put out of action soon after the tem- 
perature gauge had begun to register. 

The driving position is well chosen 
for the average individual, the 16-in. 
two-spoked wheel, short central gear- 
lever and pendant pedals being nicely 
placed, and forward visibility over the 
downwardly curving bonnet unusually 
good. Both front and rear wings are 
readily seen and the car’s position on 
the road can be gauged to a nicety. 

Instruments are neatly grouped in 
a panel and are seen through the upper 
arc of the wheel, the spokes of which 
are inclined downwards slightly. Some 
reflection from them in the screen could 
be seen at times. Below the wheel 
project on the left the lever switch for 
dipping the headlamps, and on the 
right the switch for the flashing direc- 
tion indicators, which are self-cancel- 
ling, with the horn switch in its end. 
Switches for ignition and lamps are 
to the right of the speedometer, with which are incorporated temperature 
gauge and fuel gauge, and the wiper control and choke control are on either 
side of the central heater control and bonnet release. The bonnet is hinged 
at the front, so that it cannot fly up if inadvertently released. 

Access to front and rear seats is easy, the two doors opening wide and 
remaining open, and the front seats tipping forward and also remaining in 
position while the rear passengers enter. The amount of space for four is 
ample, and is surprising on a wheelbase of only 7 ft. 6} ins. The seating 
is comfortable, and with well-placed controls and good all-round visibility, 
the driver at once feels at home on the car and is ready to take advantage 
of its performance. 

Within a mile of starting off, one realises why Ford have made the inno- 
vation—for them—of adopting a four-speed gear-box. Its well-chosen 
ratios allow the best to be made of the engine’s capacity to attain high r.p.m., 
for speeds of 20, 40 and 60 m.p.h. on first, second and third gears respectively 
are readily available without any suggestion of “ over-revving.” Indeed, 
the faster the engine runs the smoother it appears to become. On top gear 
of 4.125 to 1, the maximum speed is well in the 70/80 m.p.h. bracket. 

It will be realised that this ratio is on the high side, which helps towards 
fuel economy, and therefore third gear is meant to be used. This need not 
deter the veriest novice, for the gear change is a delight to use. The synchro- 
mesh mechanism can deal with the change as fast as one.can make it, and 
the action of the lever itself is very light. I found it an advantage to engage 
third gear if the road speed dropped below 20 m.p.h. 

The handling of the New Anglia is in keeping with its liveliness. The 
suspension, by coil springs in front as on the larger Ford cars, with an anti- 
roll bar, and half-elliptics at the rear, is firm, but gives a very comfortable 
ride, and the steering is light, precise, free from road shock, and has an 
acceptable degree of understeer. On a very gusty day I found some reaction 
from side winds at high speeds, but even so, was able to cruise comfortably 
at 60-65 m.p.h., averaging 43 m.p.h. and 40 m.p.g. for a 10o-mile run. 
April showers gave me wet roads at times, but this made no difference to 
the handling characteristics. 


CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE DE LUXE VERSION OF THE FORD NEW ANGLIA, 
WHICH CARRIES ON AN OLD NAME BUT WHICH IS COMPLETELY NEW. ONE OF ITS MOST 
NOTICEABLE FEATURES IS ITS REVERSE RAKE REAR WINDOW, WHICH PROVIDES ADDED 
HEADROOM, SHADES REAR PASSENGERS, AND WHICH REMAINS CLEAR OF RAINDROPS. 
(Price : Standard model, £415, plus £174 Os. 11d. P.T.; De Luxe model £430, plus £180 Ss. 114. P.T.) 


Two-leading-shoe front brakes, of 8-in. diameter like the rear 
gave ample stopping power even after a long, winding descent on whigh 
1 would normally have used third gear. There was no fade, however 
although I found that this treatment had naturally made the drums quis 
hot: The handbrake lever lies between the front seats and is really effecting 
in holding the car on a steep gradient. 

Altogether the New Anglia is a remarkable small car, for it does not 
small either in size or performance, and after a long journey there is gg 
feeling of fatigue either for driver or passengers. I think this is due as 
to the smoothness and quiet running of the engine as to the comfort of the 
ride. Indeed, I found that in weighing up its general performance I was 
inclined to compare it mentally with larger cars of the 1}-litre class, so that 
at first I tended to underrate its acceleration. But from rest to 30 m, 
in 6.4 secs., and to 60 m.p.h. in 27.5 secs. is by no means below its clay 
average. 

The spare wheel always presents something of a problem; on the Ng» 
Anglia the solution is to mount it vertically behind the bulkhead of the 
rear locker. Should it be needed, the luggage must first be removed, but 
thanks to modern tyres that should be seldom. 

The test car was the de luxe model with rear quarter windows hinged tp 
open, padded arm-rests on the door, 
lockable glove box in the fascia, twin 
sun visors, courtesy light, parcel tray, 
two rear ashtrays, full width parce 
tray, two-tone P.V.C. trim, and bright 
metal exterior and interior ornamenta- 
tion. Both de luxe and standard modes 
have moulded rubber floor coverings, 
which at least are easily kept clean, 
even if they do not have the luxurious 
air of pile carpets. 

Prices are for the de luxe {430 basic 
or {610 5s. 11d. with tax, and for the 
standard £415 basic or £589 os. rd 
with tax. The large and very efficient 
fresh-air heater and demister is an 
extra, at {14 3s. 4d., including tax, 
on both models. 


MOTORING NOTES 

A “round the clock” service 
station covering an area of over 39,000 
sq. ft. was opened recently by the Hon. 
Brian Rootes for the Rootes Group 
in Coventry Road, Birmingham. It 
contains the most modern repair 
and service equipment available, and 
£200,000 worth of sparcs and parts 
for Rootes cars and trucks. 


A “holiday by instalments ’’ plaw 
has been introduced by the R.A.C. for 
members touring abroad, and a simila 
scheme for holidays in this country. 
Details of both schemes are available from the R.A.C. Travel Service Ltd, 
66, Haymarket, London, S.W.r. 


Mr. D. E. A. Miller-Williams has been appointed Public Relations Officer 
for the motor-car division of Rolls-Royce Ltd. For the past five years 
Mr. Miller-Williams has been Press Officer for the aero engine division. 





Standard-Triumph International have formed two wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary companies. Standard-Triumph (Liverpool) Ltd. will be the manu- 
facturing subsidiary at Speke, Liverpool, and Standard-Triumph Engineering 
Ltd. will be responsible for Group engineering, design and research. 





Maurice Gatsonides, the well-known Dutch rally driver, was the outright 
winner of the Caltex performance test which ended at Copenhagen, his 
ID.19 Citroen averaging 47 m.p.g. at an average speed of 31.06 m.p.h. 





The 47th Paris International Motor Show, which will this year be held 
from October 6-16, will again occupy its traditional home in the Grand 
Palais des Champs Elysées, despite rumours that it was to move to Puteaux, 
seven miles from the Place de la Concorde. 





The entry of two Jaguar cars by Mr. Briggs Cunningham for the Le Mans 
24-hour race does not indicate a return to racing by Jaguar Cars Ltd., who 
have agreed to prepare a 3-litre car for his use. Mr. Cunningham is President 
of the Jaguar New York Distributors. 





The Order of the Road, of which the Chairman is the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brabazon of Tara, P.C., G.B.E., M.C., was founded in 1928, and was the 
first organisation launched with the exclusive object of encouraging safe 
and courteous driving on the highway. Its contribution to the promo- 
tion of road safety has been officially recognised by the Minister of 
Transport. 
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